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A QUARTERLY OF NEW LITERATURE 
Volume IX, Number 3 Spring, 1949 


ROBERT W. STALLMAN: 
Conrad and ‘The Secret Sharer’ 


I 


The nearer a work approaches art, Conrad declared, “the more it 
acquires a symbolic character... . All the great creations of literature 
have been symbolic, and in that way have gained in complexity, in 
power, in depth and in beauty.” (Life and Letters, by G. Jean-Aubry. 
II, 205.) It is a mistake to assume that Conrad subscribed to the 
theory of Realism, the illusion that literature is copyistic of reality. 
And yet if you take the author at his professed intention, which in 
his Author’s Notes appears to be no more than to render faithfully 
the facts of the visible world unadorned by conscious invention, you 
tend to be bound to this misconception. No wonder that his readers 
failed to see what his books were about, or that his critics persistently 
pigeon-holed him under that infernal classification — Realist! Pri- 
vately he protested (as in his letter to Richard Curle, II, 316), but 
publicly he helped to make that label stick. His conception of the art 
of the novel must be pieced together from the scattered dicta of his 
letters and from hints directly or allegorically imbedded in his imag- 
inative works — as in the Heart of Darkness where Marlow, that mas- 
ter craftsman, talks in cunning analogies. In the prefaces the pro- 


1This analysis forms part of The Art of Modern Fiction, by West and Stallman, to be 
published in May of this year by Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
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fessed trade secrets are seldom the key ones, but in the tales Conrad 
frequently reveals them. We know when Marlow says “I am not 
disclosing any trade secrets” that Conrad in these key words is actually 
opening up the door. Even if you take his artistic credo from the 
letters, you are apt to misconstrue his intent as artist. In making the 
pronouncement that “All the great creations of literature have been 
symbolic,” Conrad was alluding to Victory—which is to say that 
Victory is a symbolic work.’ And yet in this same letter (written to 
Barrett H. Clark) he goes on to profess that Victory is a very simple 
book: “. . . and indeed I must say that I did not wrap it up in very 
mysterious processes of art .... and I don’t think there is a critic in 
England or France who was in any doubt about it.” Now this is 
nothing less than a strategic feint to conceal the secret intentions of 
Victory, and it is characteristic of that cunning strategy by which he 
everywhere conceals what his books are really about. His books are 
never so obvious as he would have his readers believe. Their artistic 
secrets eluded all his contemporary critics, and these included his 
closest literary friends. His unwary and imperceptive critics assumed 
that Conrad in his prefaces was continually striving to make clear the 
motives by which he was impelled, that here in his public commentaries 
on his craft he was making intimate disclosures about his literary aims 
and the bases upon which his books rest — and all this solely in order 
to help his readers to comprehend them. The claim of his prefaces 
that his public has understood his books is belied by the complaint of 
his letters: “I have not been very well understood. I have been called 
a writer of the sea, of the tropics, a descriptive writer, a romantic writer 
—and also a realist.” 

The fact is that Conrad’s theory of the novel is no other than the 
modern canon that every work of art is symbolic. Every great novel 
has a symbolic meaning, imparts a significance which transcends mere 
plot or fable. Symbolism, it has been aptly said, does not deny Re- 
alism; it extends it’ Realism in art has to do with technique. Realism 
attaches to methods of presenting points of view, methods of psycho- 
logical insights, devices of chronology, of grouping and perspective. 
It is in such technical matters of grouping and perspective that the 
“realism” of Conrad’s books consists. It is in my scheming for effects, 
he told Richard .Curle, “wherein almost all my ‘art’ consists. This, I 


"For an analysis of this novel see my essay “The Structure and Symbolism of Conrad’s 
Victory,” Western Review, 13 (Spring, 1949). 
*Cited from an essay by H. P. Vincent appearing in a forthcoming issue of the English 
Institute Annual. ‘ 
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suspect, has been the difficulty the critics have felt in classifying it as 
romantic or realistic.” (II, 317.) Of course, a work which is realistic 
in method, as Robert Louis Stevenson once pointed out, may yet be 
hollow at its core. But the fact remains that if a work attains an 
illusion of achieved reality it attains it through technique — or not at all. 

Because a novel is a product of language, a novel depends for its 
very life upon the word. What we term the characters of a novel 
are nothing more than the author’s verbal arrangements. Being com- 
posed of words, they function (as Bonamy Dobrée puts it) as the part- 
symbols out of which the whole symbol is constructed. Conrad’s 
credo — “Give me the right word and the right accent and I will 
move the world” —transposes into “Give me the right symbol and 
the right rendering and I will make a world.” For Conrad, “the 
whole of the truth lies in the presentation; therefore the expression 
should be studied in the interest of veracity. This is the only morality 
of art apart from subject.” (1, 280.) The criterion of absolute cor- 
respondence between the characters, events and effects of art with 
those of reality constitutes, I think, a critical fallacy. Realism taken 
as plastic or graphic verisimilitude, critically considered, is plainly ir- 
relevant.’ Truth in art consists not in the artist’s fidelity to the observed 
facts of the actual world; it consists, rather, in the artist’s fidelity to 
the felt truth of his vision. And it is there that the honor of the writer 
lies —in his fidelity to his image-making conception. Truth in art 
lies in the faithful formulation of symbols. On his conscience, the 
artist must create his vision with the utmost fidelity to what Conrad 
called “the image of truth abiding in facts....” Images are true and 
their rendering is true when they create a potential scheme of rela- 
tionships to the other images, so that the meaning each part elicits 
and the effect they produce keep scrupulously true to the conceiving 
purpose of the whole which controls them. Fidelity is the crux of 
Conrad’s artistic code as well as of his moral code. And fidelity is 
also the theme upon which almost all his imaginative works pivot. 

Mere Realism — the exact and lifelike registration of the observed 
facts of actual experience — Conrad himself scoffed at. “You just stop 
short of being absolutely real,” he wrote Arnold Bennett, “because you 
are faithful to your dogmas of realism. Now realism in art will never 


*“The opaque accumulation of physical detail in some realistic novels has been an 
absurd reduction of plastic or graphic theory aptly dubbed by Mr. Middleton Murry ‘the 
pictorial fallacy.” W.K. Wimsatt, Jr. and M. C. Beardsley: ‘““The Affective Fallacy,” 
Critiques and Essays in Criticism, ed. Robert Wooster Stallman (Ronald Press, 1949), 
p. 406. 
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approach reality.” And he goes on to say, “And your art, your gift, 
should be put to the service of a larger and freer faith.” Every artist 
is at bottom a Realist whose aim is to evoke an impression of “life as 
it actually is,” but his work approaches art only insofar as his images 
of reality take upon themselves the dimension of symbols. Surely 
every artist is first of all an Impressionist whose aim is to make his 
readers feel and see as he himself saw and felt, but what distinguishes 
his work as art is not his achievement in mere pictorial intention. 
Marlow in Heart of Darkness makes us see and feel the overpowering 
sinister atmosphere of the wilderness as Conrad himself saw and felt 
it, so that (to quote F. R. Leavis) “the details and circumstances of the 
voyage to and up the Congo are present to us as if we were making 
the journey ourselves.” True, but we do not make that journey solely 
for the sake of the evoked atmosphere. That is not everything. There 
is a great deal more. Some secret intention controls Conrad’s realistic 
and pictorial particulars, by which the atmosphere gets itself engen- 
dered; but what Marlow must make us perceive is this controlling 
subsurface purpose. The river of our journey through that. impene- 
trable jungle of unspeakable secrets crawls significantly and symboli- 
cally towards Kurtz — towards the theme. 


II 


The single Conrad work which best illuminates the primal plan of 
all his imaginative works is The Secret Sharer. Heart of Darkness and 
The Secret Sharer belong, I think, to the top of the basket — with the 
greatest short stories ever written. One of the supreme achievements 
in all fiction, The Secret Sharer is at once the microcosm of Conrad’s 
works and a perfection in the technique of symbolism. Kafka’s al- 
legory A Hunger Artist, which happens to be as much the microcosm 
of his writings as The Secret Sharer is of Conrad’s, treats the same 
themes, namely the themes of fidelity and spiritual disunity or moral 
and aesthetic isolation. Each is a story of multiple meanings — in 
Kafka’s story they are metaphysical, religious, sociological; in Conrad’s 
they are psychological, ethical, and aesthetic. Both stories allegorize, 
though not exclusively, the plight of the artist.° 

Everything in The Secret Sharer is charged with symbolic purpose. 
It is this symbolic part of the business that eludes the reader, if not 
the moral and psychological intention since these meanings, which 


"See “Kafka’s Cage,” Accent, 8 (Winter, 1948), 117-125. Reprinted, in revised form, 
in The Art of Modern Fiction. 
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attach to the narrative or surface level, are less likely to be missed. 
On a first reading it appears perhaps as simply a spectacular story 
about a young, newly appointed sea-captain who risks his ship and 
his career in order to rescue a refugee who happens to bear a striking 
resemblance to himself. He is a fugitive from the legal consequences 
of an act of manslaughter; he has killed a man in a desperate scrape, 
but he is “no homicidal ruffan.” The captain, recognizing their con- 
nection in thoughts and impressions, identifies the stranger with him- 
self, guesses his guilt and shares his conscience. He hides him in his 
cabin and takes extraordinary pains to conceal him from the crew. 
He risks everything for the sake of this stranger. To help him reach 
land so that he can begin a new life, the captain takes his ship as 
close into land as possible, and, while the swimmer makes for shore, 
he watches in terror the approaching mass of land shadows which 
threatens to engulf the ship. What saves him is the warning marker 
left by the swimmer (“the saving mark for my eyes”). It is the cap- 
tain’s own hat, by which he can tell that the ship has gathered stern- 
way. The ship is saved, and the captain at last is fitted for his task. 
He has established perfect communion with his ship. As he catches a 
last glimpse of his hat, the captain senses again that mysterious identity 
with the secret sharer of his cabin and of his thoughts. He describes 
him as though he were describing himself: “a free man, a proud swim- 
mer striking out for a new destiny.” 

Conrad’s most characteristic works are stories of action: Nostromo, 
The Secret Agent, Victory, Suspense. In The Secret Sharer the ex- 
ternal action consists almost solely in the drama of the ship in the 
moment of the captain’s crisis. Action and plot are subsidiary to the 
analysis and exhibition of a psychological process. This psychological 
or internal action, from which the external drama is projected, pre- 
pares for its counterpart and at the climactic moment coincides with it. 
The whole story may be defined as a prolonged analysis of a series of 
tensions anticipating one culminating moment, the moment of the 
captain’s crisis and triumph. The story is charged, however, not only 
with suspense and impending crisis but also with meaning. Like 
Henry James, his acknowledged master, Conrad is an intensely con- 
scious craftsman. Again like Henry James, Conrad in his prefaces 
and Author’s Notes lets us in on his aims as a writer. With Conrad, 
however, the accounts of the sources of his tales and the disclosures 
about his literary aims are highly deceptive, often deliberately mis- 
leading. The prefaces of Conrad stand in striking contrast to the 
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prefaces of Henry James. For whereas Henry James is everywhere 
telling us what his “exquisite scheme” is, Conrad is continually telling 
us that he has no scheme at all. “You must realize,” he admonished 
Norman Douglas, “the inconceivable stupidity of the common reader 
—the man who forks out the half crown.” The problem was to win 
over the common reader, and how could he win over the common 
reader if, as Conrad put it, he gave him all the bones? “It might 
destroy their curiosity for the dish.” As a matter of fact Conrad felt 
much the same as Arnold Bennett felt about the public comprehension. 
The public comprehension, Bennett observed, is limited severely be- 
cause “Only other creative artists can understand a creative artist.” 
Which is to say that every artist has his secret intentions. Conrad not 
only concealed his secret intentions but even disguised them by plant- 
ing his Author’s Notes with bogus trade secrets about his literary aims 
and false clues as to what his books are really about. Conrad’s readers 
need only D. H. Lawrence to tip them off — “Never trust the artist. 
Trust the tale.” As Albert Guerard points out, for the author to 
describe only the source of The Secret Sharer, to profess that the story 
is the account of a real incident which occurred on such and such a 
ship (the Cutty Sark, specifically), is to provide the reader with a 
false clue. The real fact is that Conrad has contrived his story with a 
secret intention. We can get at it only through the story itself. We 
can work it out, to start with, by questioning certain central motives — 
the facts basic to the why and the wherefore of what happens in the 
story. 

Even the reader who reads only for “the story” is likely to ask 
some of the questions, the key ones being these: (1) Why does the 
captain undertake the risk to his ship for this particular stranger, a 
risk which he would not impose upon her for any other? (2) Why 
must he take the ship as close into land as possible? 

If we, as Conrad’s readers, happen to think in the manner of the 
chief mate (“He was of a painstaking turn of mind. As he used to 
say, he ‘liked to account to himself’ for practically everything that came 
in his way ...”), we certainly will try to evolve a theory about the 
captain and his secret sharer. But to do so, in emulation of the chief 
mate we had better “take all things into earnest consideration.” We 
had better answer our question first of all at the narrative or literal 
level. It’s a fact that what the youthful sea captain does for this fugi- 
tive, whose mishap was not entirely of his own making, is what any 
other young sea captain might do, out of common decency, in order 
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to save a decent young chap. He feels impelled to do this out of a 
moral necessity, his relationship to the fugitive being that of host to 
guest. But why does he make this commitment? — why for the sake 
of this particular stranger? Well, the fact that the captain bears an 
uncanny resemblance to him — Leggatt’s similarity not only in appear- 
ance and age but in background and experience and in situation — pro- 
vides us one answer. (It’s this sense of identity that prompts the re- 
mark: “I saw it all going on as though I were myself inside that other 
sleeping-suit.”) Besides, the captain recognizes not alone this physical 
identity but also a psychic one. “He appealed to me as if our experi- 
ences had been as identical as our clothes.” Each feels that he is “the 
only stranger on board,” and each feels that he has, as it were, “some- 
thing to swim for.” Each stranger is isolated and wholly alone, pitted 
against the world and being tested by it. What impelled Leggatt to 
swim out to the ship was his lonesomeness (“I wanted to be seen, to 
talk with somebody, before I went on”), and the same impulse moti- 
vates the captain and prompts him to greet the newcomer so hospitably. 
Hospitality, welcome, and self-recognition are stressed from the start. 
“A mysterious communication was established already between us two 
— in the face of that silent, darkened tropical sea.” Later in thinking 
back to this moment Leggatt confides: “It’s a great satisfaction to have 
got somebody to understand. You seem to have been there on pur- 
pose.” The same confession could have come from the captain. Each 
stranger feels the same urgency to communicate with somebody in 
order to unburden his plight. 

It is this mutual, sympathetic understanding of what the other’s 
plight means to him that bolsters and morally fortifies their spiritual 
being, Leggatt’s no less than the captain’s. “And then you speaking 
to me so quietly —as if you had expected me— made me hold on a 
little longer.” Leggatt’s “calm and resolute” voice induces in the cap- 
tain a corresponding state of self-possession. Through Leggatt that 
initial mood of calm and resolute self-confidence with which the captain 
begins and ends his arduous enterprise is gradually reinstated. Leggatt, 
as we later get to know him, is bold and enterprising, proud and stub- 
born, determined in moral fiber. While the captain’s remark “You 
must be a good swimmer” has reference to the fact that the nearest 
land is as far distant as the land at the very bottom of the sea, there 
is also an implied ethical judgment in these words of encouragement 
and appraisal. To be “a good swimmer” is to be “a strong soul.” 
What the captain marvels at in his double is “that something unyield- 
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ing in his character which was carrying him through so finely.” The 
overconfident soul of the swimmer stands in contrast to the self- 
questioning, Hamletlike soul of the newly appointed captain. He 
observes about the fugitive that there was nothing sickly in his eyes 
or in his expression, and, with this telling reflection about himself, 
he notices that “he was not a bit like me, really; yet, as we stood 
leaning over my bed-place, whispering side by side, with our dark 
heads together and our backs to the door, anybody bold enough to 
open it stealthily would have been treated to the uncanny sight of a 
double captain busy talking in whispers with his other self.” When 
Leggatt happens to rest a hand “on the end of the skylight to steady 
himself with, and all that did not stir a limb,” the captain simultane- 
ously rests a hand too on the end of the skylight. When on a later 
occasion the captain made a move “my double moved too.” As “the 
double captain” is about to slip from the ship into the sea, the captain, 
struck by a sudden thought, snatches his hat and rams it “on my other 
self.” He visualizes Leggatt’s plight as his own: “I saw myself,” he 
says, “wandering barefooted, bareheaded, the sun beating on my dark 
poll.” Again and again “[W]e, the two strangers in the ship, faced 
each other in identical attitudes.” And in identical clothes. It is the 
captain’s secret self that is “exactly the same” as the fugitive, who, 
dressed in “the ghostly gray of my sleeping suit” (the garb of the 
unconscious life), must always remain concealed from the eyes of the 
world. 

In terms of the ethical allegory in The Secret Sharer, Leggatt is the 
embodiment of the captain’s moral consciousness. His appearance 
answers the captain’s question —“I wondered how far I should turn 
out faithful to that ideal conception of one’s own personality every 
man sets up for himself secretly.” In darkness he first appears, mysteri- 
ously “as if he had risen from the bottom of the sea,” and “the sea- 
lightning played about his limbs at every stir; and he appeared in it 
ghastly, silvery, fish-like.” At the first sight of him “a faint flash of 
phosphorescent light, which seemed to issue suddenly from the naked 
body of a man, flickered in the sleeping water with the elusive, silent 
play of summer lightning in a night sky.” And at the last sight of 
him, when the secret sharer is making for the shore of Koh-ring (an 
unknown island), there issues from the discarded hat the same mys- 
terious light: “White on the black water. A phosphorescent flash 
passed under it.” It’s all very mysterious. Leggatt’s emerging in a 
sudden glow from “the sleeping water” seems very much like the flash 
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of an idea emerging from the depths of the subconscious mind. “It 
was, in the night, as though I had been faced by my own reflection 
in the depths of a somber and immense mirror.” That dark glassy 
sea mirrors the captain’s alter ego. In terms of the psychological al- 
legory, Leggatt represents that world which lies below the surface of 
our conscious lives. Just before he makes his appearance the riding- 
light in the fore-rigging burns, so the captain imagines, “with a clear, 
untroubled, as if symbolic, flame, confident and bright in the mysteri- 
ous shades of the night.” These moral qualities, though the captain 
attributes them to the riding-light, belong with equal and very sug- 
gestive appropriateness to the captain’s as yet undisclosed second self. 
The captain’s subconscious mind has anticipated, in the fiction of the 
symbolic flame, the idea of a second self —the appearance, that is, of 
someone untroubled, unyielding, self-confident. (The captain is just 
the opposite, being of a mind troubled and filled with self-doubt.) The 
symbolic flame materializes in human form. Leggatt bodies forth the 
very commonplace upon which the whole story is built: no man is 
alone in the world, for he is always with himself. Leggatt, this other 
self, becomes the psychological embodiment of the reality, the destiny, 
the ideal of selfhood which the captain must measure up to. He pro- 
vides him the utmost test. 

All this, in sum, answers our first question: Why is it that the cap- 
tain risks his ship for this particular stranger? ‘The initial matter-of- 
fact answer prepared us for, or rather teased us into making, the 
allegorical one. In answering the first question we have anticipated 
the answer to the second: Why is it that the captain must take his 
ship as close into shore as possible? To begin with a fact, the ship, 
as the story opens, is anchored inside the islands at the mouth of the 
river Meinam and is lying cleared for sea. (Her location and voyage 
can be traced on a map.) She is in dead calm and waits for “the 
slightest sign of any sort of wind.” “There was not a sound in her — 
and around us nothing moved, nothing lived, not a canoe on the 
water, not a bird in the air, not a cloud in the sky.” At last there’s 
enough wind to get under way with, and then for four days she works 
down “the east side of the Gulf of Siam, tack for tack, in light winds 
and smooth water. ...” When the wind comes and the ship first 
moves to his own independent word — precisely at this point it is that 
the captain begins to come to terms with his ship. At midnight of 
the fourth day out she is put round on the other tack to stand in for 
shore, and still at the following noon she has had no change of course. 
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The captain has by now attained enough self-confidence to dare this 
risky maneuver —“‘to stand right in. Quite in—as far as I can take 
her.” His excuse for the order to the mate is that the ship isn’t doing 
well in the middle of the gulf, and at the mate’s terrified protest he 
retorts: “Well —if there are any regular land breezes at all on this 
coast one must get close inshore to find them, mustn’t one?” And 
_ this is why, diterally why, he must shave the land as close as possible. 

It is not solely in order to shorten Leggatt’s stretch to shore. For 
Leggatt, that expert swimmer, is capable of making it from almost 
two miles out. (From the islet to the ship, he figured, “That last spell 
must have been over a mile.”) It’s not a test of Leggatt. It’s a test 
of the captain. “The youngest man on board (barring the second 
mate), and untried as yet by a position of the fullest responsibility. . . .” 
He is “the only stranger on board . . . a stranger to the ship; and if all 
the truth must be told, I was somewhat of a stranger to myself.” For 
four days the ship has had a captain who has not been “completely 
and wholly with her. Part of me was absent.” Though she has had 
“two captains to plan her course for her,” nevertheless she is still, so 
to speak, a ship without a captain. The time has come for the irreso- 
lute commander to command — to prove to the crew, to the world, and 
to himself that he is fitted for his task. It is time that he put to trial 
that secret conception of his ideal self, to reckon, in sum, with that 
destiny which from the start he has anticipated with such intensity. 
For four days the ship has had very little wind in her sails. Instead 
of waiting for the wind to come to him he determines now to go after 
it. It’s Azs conscience that is on trial (“on my conscience, it had to be 
thus close — no less”). It’s not a test of the crew — “They had simply 
to be equal to their tasks; but I wondered how far I should turn out 
faithful to that ideal conception of one’s own personality every man 
sets up for himself secretly.” “All a man can betray is his conscience,” 
Conrad wrote in Under Western Eyes. The captain does not betray, 
even though the entire world seemed leagued against him. Everything 
— “the elements, the men were against us — everything was against us 
in our secret partnership; time itself —for this could not go on for- 
ever.” And “It was now a matter of conscience to shave the land as 
close as possible — for now he must go overboard whenever the ship 
was put in stays. Must! ‘There could be no going back for him.” 
Nor for the captain: “I had to go on.” Not to let Leggatt strike out 
for land would be “a sort of cowardice”; it is cowardice not to face up 
to one’s destiny. Like Leggatt, who has “something unyielding in his 
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character,” the captain is tenaciously determined not to compromise 
his soul. There are limits to self-knowledge, however, and beyond this 
dividing mark of self-knowledge no man dare go. We are told that 
“all the time the dual working of my mind distracted me almost to 
the point of insanity.” “On that enormous mass of blackness there 
was not a gleam to be seen, not a sound to be heard.” The black hill 
of Koh-ring hangs right over the ship “like a towering fragment of 
the everlasting night,” and such a hush falls upon her “that she might 
have been a bark of the dead floating in slowly under the very gate of 
Erebus.” It is the ship, but it is nes the captain’s soul, that is almost 
swallowed up beyond recall. “I think I had come creeping quietly as 
near insanity as any man who has not actually gone over the border.” 
“My God! Where are we?” cries the terrified mate. “Lost!” The 
captain has Leggatt to fortify him, whereas the terrified mate hasn’t 
even “the moral support of his whiskers.” The transferred moral 
quality of Leggatt has infused itself into the captain’s soul and it is 
this transaction — symbolized in the spot of white hat —that saves 
him. (The hat is Conrad’s symbol for his theme of fidelity.) It is by 
virtue of his fidelity to that ideal of selfhood that the captain triumphs, 
and at that decisive moment of his destiny when he measures up to it 
a new existence begins for him —a spiritually unified one. It begins 
for him when the cabin is emptied and Leggatt, the secret sharer of 
his cabin and of his thoughts, has been deposited into that once dark , 
and mysterious but now sunlit sea. 


Ill 


“We cannot escape from ourselves,” Conrad has said, and more than 
once, both in his novels and in his Author’s Notes. We cannot escape 
from ourselves, from our past, from our memories. It is in this sense 
that “the creator can only express himself in his creation,” wherefore 
“every novel contains an element of autobiography.” -— A Personal 
Record. Once, in writing The Secret Agent, Conrad “had to fight 
hard to keep at arm’s length the memories . . . lest they should rush in 
and overwhelm each page of the story... .”’ Memories molded Con- 
rad’s art. All his imaginative work is founded on personal reminis- 
cences of actual incidents and people encountered during his twenty 
years of active sea life. But, though all of his writing draws upon 
personal contacts with reality, the experience in every one of his stories 
“is but the canvas of the attempted picture.” Of all his narratives less 
than a half dozen can be claimed as “autobiographies.” The Heart of 
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Darkness is taken straight from life, but even this, the most directly 
autobiographical of all his stories, represents experience pushed beyond 
the actual facts of the event. There is this personal basis for Conrad’s 

‘ art, but his art is nevertheless impersonal. “The more perfect the 
artist,” T. S. Eliot has declared, “the more completely separate in him 
will be the man who suffers and the mind which creates.” Conrad is 
that artist. The Secret Sharer provides us the perfect instance of a 
work of art which is at once personative and yet a wholly deperson- 
alized and anonymous creation. 

It is said that this story was written in order to resolve a personal 
crisis; writing it served Conrad as a neurotic safety valve. But what- 
ever that crisis was which motivated him to the act of creation, it is 
nevertheless by no means identical with the imagined one confronting 
the sea captain. The private plight of the author has been objectified 
in a dramatic framework of meaning that is impersonal and universal- 
ized. The story is autobiographical only in a spiritual sense: The 
captain’s problem, however, can be read as an allegory of Conrad’s 
problem, for the situation between the captain and his secret sharer 
corresponds to the situation between the artist and his creative act. 
Read thus, The Secret Sharer is a double allegory. It is an allegory 
of man’s moral conscience and of man’s aesthetic or artistic conscience. 
“The artist,” wrote Flaubert in one of his letters, “ought to be in his 
work like God in Creation, invisible and all powerful; let him be felt 
everywhere but not seen.” Conrad’s story allegorizes the plight of 
Conrad as artist. His problem is to come to terms with his story, even 
as the captain’s problem is to get on terms with his ship. “My strange- 
ness, which had made me sleepless, had prompted that unconventional 
arrangement, as if I had expected in those solitary hours of the night 
to get on terms with the ship of which I knew nothing, manned by 
men of whom I knew very little more.” 

The artist in his act of creation is of necessity estranged from nor- 
mal everyday life. “In this breathless pause at the threshold of a long 
passage we seemed to be measuring our fitness for a long and arduous 
enterprise, the appointed task of both our existences to be carried out, 
far from all human eyes, with only sky and sea for spectators and for 
judges.” Isolated with his vision, he begins in self-doubt his newly 
appointed task. Everything seems to threaten perfect communion with 
his vision. Being faced by “the breath of unknown powers that shape 
our destinies” (as the young captain in The Shadow Line says) he 
anticipates the possibility of failure. Sky and sea and “all that multi- 
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tude of celestial bodies staring down at one” — the entire world seems 
hostile to the creator in his creative enterprise. Everything — “the 
elements, the men were against us — everything was against us in our 
secret partnership; time itself — for this could not go on forever.” As 
the captain must establish communion with his ship, so the artist must 
establish perfect communion with the things created, and command 
over them. The artist, Conrad admits in his Note to The Nigger of 
the “Narcissus,” “the artist descends within himself, and in that lonely 
region of stress and strife . . . finds the terms of his appeal.” 

The artist in the act of creation tests his integrity, even as the sea 
captain tests his in the dangerous act of maneuvering the ship. The 
problem of the artist — indeed the problem which every man confronts 
—is resolved, no less than the captain’s, by the trial he imposes upon 
his secret self. It is his creative conscience that he must not betray. 
No man of uncommon moral quality can escape this test of selfhood. 
That The Secret Sharer comes round is by virtue of the creator’s fidelity 
to his vision. He has measured up to that ideal of artistic integrity, 
that ideal conception of one’s aesthetic conscience, which every artist 
sets up for himself secretly. She weathers the crisis, the crisis which 
every creator risks. She comes round, she succeeds! Nothing can 
stand between them after that. “Nothing: no one in the world should 
stand now between us, throwing a shadow on the way of silent 
knowledge and mute affection, the perfect communion of a seaman 
[or of an artist] with his first command.” He has mastered “the feel 
of my ship,” and now, like that other invisible stranger, he is at last 
“a free man, a proud swimmer striking out for a new destiny.” 


In A Personal Record (pp. 98-99), describing the terrible strain put upon him during 
the formidable period of creating Nostromo, Conrad speaks of his plight in the same 
terms as the sea-captain in The Secret Sharer. The Secret Sharer dramatizes this ex- 
perience: 

All I know is that, for twenty months, neglecting the common joys of life that fall 
to the lot of the humblest on this earth, I had, like the prophet of old, ‘wrestled with 
the Lord’ for my creation, for the headlands of the coast, for the darkness of the Placid 
Gulf ..., and for the breath of life that had to be blown into the shapes of men and 
women .... These are, perhaps, strong words, but it is difficult to characterize otherwise 
the intimacy and the strain of a creative effort in which mind and will and conscience are 
engaged to the full, hour after hour, day after day, away from the world, and to the 
exclusion of all that makes life really lovable and gentle — something for which a mate- 
rial parallel can only be found in the everlasting sombre stress of the westward passage 
round Cape Horn. For that too ts the wrestling of men with the might of their Creator, 
in a great isolation from the world, without the amenities and consolations of life, a lonely 
strugele under a sense of overmatched litileness, for no reward that could be adequate, 
but for the mere winning of a longitude. .. . (Italics mine.) 

Again, in his preface to The Secret Agent he speaks of “the mass of oppressive doubts 
that haunt so persistently every attempt at creative work.” Conrad’s Prefaces, ed. Ed- 
ward Garnett, p. 110. 
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WILLIAM SANSOM: 


One Sunny Afternoon 


Summer, three o’clock, the afternoon: fair weather, no hint of a 
storm, no presage in the sometimes slight breeze. An ordinary day. 
Axmann was lying in his bedroom. 

Outside the sun glared, dazzling the white-painted window-frames, 
drowsing the leaves — but this Axmann never saw, the shutters were 
no more than an inch open. Through slight fissures —two heart- 
shapes cut in the wood, the inch-wide vertical bar laced with trans- 
parent curtain— weaker light was reflected up to the ceiling, cutting 
there its incandescent patterns and its filigree pools of lace, diffusing 
over the remaining room an aqueous dust of greyish, softer light. 
No colours, no sharp shadows obtruded—Axmann lay protected 
against? and cool. No sound. The clattering in the kitchen had 
ceased, the sink now would be clean and drying, the plates and cups 
ranged moist and white on their shelves; the floor new-swept, the 
draining-board watered fresh as boat-wood. Half-an-hour previously 
the back-door had been slammed, footsteps had receded and died 
into silence. Axmann was thus alone in the house, and felt it. This 
was the afternoon. 

Such an afternoon may be left to continue, may seem without end. 
Ordinarily there looms a line, imaginary but palpable as an equator, 
drawn to represent four-thirty o’clock and tea-time. But alone in the 
house this line that may otherwise be drawn so implacably now fades, 
dissolves, vanishes. At three o’clock one is safe, one may stretch out 
on the bed and softly, without dozing, taste all the quietude of this 
slow, shaded, cleansed, effort-past time of the day. Quiet — though in 
what at first seems such silence small new sounds soon begin to assert 
themselves. Linen sheets affirm their rustle; a light low breeze arises 
from nowhere to touch a scrap of paper by the skirting-board — and 
then as abruptly withdraws; a dripping tap can now be heard three 
rooms away, not unpleasantly, for it rings on the tin basin beneath, 
and irregularly, never crashing the forehead. Occasionally the out- 
side world cries in the distance —a train whistles, a motor-gear grates 
into motion, a sudden bird stumbles squawking from some bush — 
but these though louder than the little noises in the room sound never- 
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theless remote, with neither the impact nor the meaning of the rustlings 
and scutterings so close. Only when a direct attack is made on the 
house —the shell of the protective house —does that sound scream 
into dreadful definition. A knock on the door! The intense electric 
postman’s ring! 

But that afternoon no knock came, no ring. Axmann remained 
alone, undisturbedly resting — and at such an ease that much of exist- 
ence seemed actually to have been suspended. The small sounds, the 
light, the idea of time were all held in suspense. That pale light hung 
with the sense of being absolutely there, fixed out of time, with no 
dying, no change, no effort to promote further its existence. So the 
sounds, so the presence of the cool sheets, so the half-open door, so 
the sense of empty shade in the passage unseen outside. These facts 
were fixed —there was now no decay, none of the chemistry of all 
matter changing: the room and its atmospheres were immobilized, 
pleasantly frozen in the grey amber of that summer’s warm shade. 

So for the moment Axmann continued to lie on his bed. At such 
times it is possible to discuss at length one’s own life, to take stock 
of the whole situation, for here it seems is a pause from which the 
past and the future, each sufficiently now separated, may at last be sur- 
veyed coolly and in some fair perspective. Axmann lay thinking — 
unashamedly of himself, of what had been and what might be expected. 

Expected. Expected ... there grew curiously a division in the 
meaning of the word, a division that in the mind’s eye took on some 
darkening shape —a division, it seemed, that had to do both with 
the expectancies of conscious ambition and the expectation of some- 
thing unrealizable exactly but that one always had known, quite cer- 
tainly, would happen. The difference, there, in the two expectations 
between the artifice of conscious hope — and the truth, always hinted, 
never made quite clear, of some deeply set iron-tracked destiny. There 
was plainly a “something” that had always been going to happen — an 
idea, as elusive as it was nevertheless certain. And in this very cer- 
tainty lay a sense of menace . . . it grew plainer, as the thought devel- 
oped, as its presence took weight, even as with such a weight its elusive 
quality perplexed the more —so very nearly did it take shape. 

Axmann made no attempt to shake away, then, growing unease. 
In some measure a premonitory sadness charmed him— into lying 
passively, still, surrendered in such a quiet tickless room. Through 
dozing eyelids he now watched the door; and in the triangle of dark 
thrown at its slightly open top slowly he became more conscious of 
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the emptiness of the house, the absolute emptiness. But emptiness 
suggests presence: he began to feel how he was there in one small 
room at the end of the house, one box at the end of numberless other 
boxes interlinked by the long straight passages, all of which were 
empty .. . all of which were furnished with chairs and carpets and 
light and shade, but empty of people and so the recipients of presence. 
Therefore— what might not be happening at the other end of the 
house, unheard, never seen? What shadow might not be darkening 
against the wall, what cupboard door slowly swinging open? The 
silence, the motionless cool light seemed to create an echo as now he 
began to listen for the emptiness —and as he smiled slightly at such 
ordinary childish imaginings. But however much he deprecated these 
with his reason—they were not easy to quell. Childish, ordinary, 
animal — their essence was strong. Reason told against them, Reason 
also whispered: “It has been. It could be. One day ... one day as 
today 1." 

So that soon, making no attempt in his relaxation to dispose of 
these fancies, but rather in passivity inviting them—the sense of 
unease was allowed to thicken. Expectation was changing already, 
subtly, to apprehension. There came upon the air that physical gloom 
that precedes an unpleasant visit, the gloom that soon reaches to the 
pit of the stomach, the phrenic gloom of the dentist’s parlour. Guilt 
—even with the dentist a sense of doing wrong. But guilt of what? 

. . . Slowly the sense developed, it gathered a forceful wrath, it 
grew upon itself like a grey summer cloud thickening to thunderous 
purple. Such a sense gathers form ... yet without shape. And now 
as Axmann began to watch more closely the top of the door, the skin 
of guilt imposed on the deeper cause itself intensified and became 
projected out of imagination into the full reality of predicament. A 
force of premonition, exactly as powerful as the dread that grips a bad 
dream, thrust with its full power into the room. (Yet it was after- 
noon, it was light summer outside, it was pleasantly coolly dusk in 
the sun-shaded bedroom.) 

He never moved. He was concentrating on the top of the door. 
Since it was already ajar, it suggested an entrance. Immobilized in 
mid-swing, it seemed to be waiting before the full circuit of its motion 
should be completed. Above, the long grey triangle of shadow cut 
clear and still against a plaster frieze — white ivy —and against the 
cream picture-rail. That place on the wall, that higher reach of the 
wall-paper of lilacs and pink birds, had seemed to him always remote. 
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Years ago, as a child, he had lain recuperating on the same bed, look- 
ing up at the same strange birds and violet flowers — and even the sad 
golden sunset moving round the room had never really brought that 
high and unfrequented place nearer to life. No marks up there, no 
nails; it was an airless, plastered place, never humanly touched. And 
now across this desolate wall, this high wall whose lifelessness had so 
often at sensitive moments brought a melancholy shiver — now curi- 
ously there came creeping a strange sense of life. 

For a moment it was difficult to know. Then reason jerked sud- 
denly clear. Movement — there was a moving up there. He opened 
his eyelids to see clearer, closer — and for a further instant as the lashes 
receded from that muddled, half-dozed focus they flickered and he 
thought that such a flicker must of course have caused the first move- 
ment, out of perspective, so that it had seemed to galvanize the upper 
wall itself. But then his eyes were widely open and he saw at once 
he was wrong. There was certainly movement up there. The shadow 
cast by the door was lengthening, spreading along the wall. Moving 
then no more than his eyes, with the eye-muscles themselves already 
stiffening with dread, he looked at the door. It was opening. 

No sound. It was slowly swinging open. But this time it was no 
chance wind, no cat. There was a hand grasping round the door, a 
hand wet and red. 

One thought, stony, terrible, crashed down and seized his brain . . 
Simply: “It’s happened. At last, finally, 7¢ has happened...” 

This without confusion, in a moment of appalling clarity —a 
crystal-sharp stasis of realization, seen as words, felt with the full 
weight of a whole lifetime. Now. At this very moment. No retreat. 
Nothing but to realize, to go on realizing it, while its reality grew 
greater and greater . . . it had happened, after the years of waiting, 
the long years and the days and the minutes — after all that spacious 
time this expected crisis had finally, finally occurred. 

How many times, nervous or upset or suddenly awake from a 
dream, how many times had he watched in lonely rooms the doors 
of cupboards, of wardrobes, of the rooms themselves? How many 
times had they seemed to his childish apprehension to’ have been about 
to open, to whisper forward a fraction — only to remain shut? And, 
sometimes, on similar occasions, a cat had stridden forth, a parcel top- 
pled down—to bring what acute and blessed memory of relief? But this 
time .. . now behind the hand behind the slowly opening door he 
imagined the perspective of order and cleanliness throughout every 
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foot of the house, the furniture, the china, the pictures still remaining 
in their places, still unaffected —but now forever removed from him 
by this that stood between. A great remorse entered and held him — 
for the times he had walked about among those peaceful companion- 
ate furnitures and had taken in them no delight, of them no notice. 
Given the chance again, the earthly beautiful chance, how he would 
work to notice them, delight in them, love and care for them! But 
now there would never be that chance... nevermore. From now on, 
unalterably, the difference had been driven. This that was slowly 
opening, this he had always feared to happen Aad happened. No re- 
treat. No advance. Only the moment, the rooted tremendous moment. 

But the door never opened fully. Instead, with one adroit step, 
the long step that a figure may make sideways from behind a screen, 
there appeared suddenly standing there a man—quick jerked into 
being by the stride of a puppet. By Axmann’s door, against his own 
wall, within his loneliness this visitor stood and with eyes stared down 
straight towards the bed. The afternoon light played softly on, the 
shimmering lace-pools of sunlight shone still luminous on the wall, a 
picture framed in black hung as usual without movement — yet 
interposed against these familiar hour-long things and the half-dark 
of the doorway stood this figure! There, sculptured in flesh and cloth 
and light, with no spectral question, there in the room. 

But stood still only for a second —a long second of recognition — 
before it began to move forward across the small room, its two red 
hands raised in a gesture of appeal, or as though bearing tenderly 
some invisible burden. And from the lips, smiling coyly in a thin 
butterfly crescent, there came words, crooned and crooned over again 
with each step forward: “Baby,” crooned the lips, “Baby ... dear Baby.” 

Axmann lay concisely frozen. There was no jumping back through 
the window, no leaping to his feet, no statement of carefully selected 
words to question such a strange intruder, none of the bravados so 
rehearsed in his imagination. He lay just still—alert and hardly 
breathing. A dry oxygen of fear told his gripped lungs that this could 
be nothing human, that at last, in some palpable daylit form, a ghost 
in the sunlight had come; that some loss of his reason had made it so 
—or that there had occurred some cosmic eruption, some change of 
all things, a rising of the dead, an end to the world on a peaceful 
summer’s afternoon . . . perhaps in the streets and everywhere these 
things had begun to walk. Doubt turned his senses over —could he 
have ever known anything, had the old trusted planes never been, 
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had this been happening all the time, was the memory of his old safe 
room an illusion? But in that long moment of the figure’s approach 
—a moment as long as the reflected pattern on the wall, as long as 
all such watery delicate sunlight in whose glassy gleam there resided 
the length of all long dying afternoons, of hours and hours of patient 
time, of time of a melancholy length— in that moment he knew that 
whatever this visitor was, man or ghost or madness, it had with por- 
tentous certainty occurred, despite disbelief, despite reason, despite — 

“Baby ... dear Baby,’ came the soft voice, up and down in its sing- 
ing appeal, as though itself were hurt. And in that expansive time 
all the features of the mouth and of the rest of the face, the visitor’s 
clothes and the impression of how he moved were instantly and in 
every detail known to Axmann, exposed instantaneously it seemed 
on his nerved consciousness as a photograph on a sensitive plate, all 
in a second, so that time still expanded endlessly after he knew all 
these things. The small round mouth, its thin faint pink lips wet, 
curved into a shape of coy blandishment — but remained nevertheless 
in this way so curved and crescented that there was in it a cruelty, a 
cat’s curved smile, the curved incision of the winking parrot. And 
like a parrot in other ways — quite round eyes, brownish flecked with 
red, showing a thin line of white all round the staring surprised discs; 
and a small nose, suddenly bent, giving a hare-lipped look; in a white- 
skinned heart-shaped face, big-headed and point-jawed; under short, 
scarce, nut-brown hair. His suit was dark, hanging loose —as though 
he were very thin, thin from the want expressed now in those raised 
arms that seemed in some desperate joy both to entreat and to offer. 
No tie, dust on the shoulders and a sleeve. Blood gloving both hands. 

He simply came up to Axmann, looking down at him with what 
seemed some strange unbearable compassion. He sat down on the 
bed, sideways, but never letting his eyes leave Axmann’s. He leant 
over and somehow, for Axmann was not undersized, took him in his 
arms and lifted him—like a baby—onto his lap. More even than 
his cold fear, those parrot-staring eyes held Axmann moveless. And 
the man’s arms were like iron, implacable as iron, implacable perhaps 
too as the fierce compassion that stared from his face held slightly 
sideways. “... dear Baby,” sighed softly this face above Axmann’s, a 
face now bigger for being above. And gently, but in that iron grip 
tender, the visitor swayed him from side to side. 

Even then, awkwardly placed across the lap of another full-grown 
figure of his own size, arms pressed straightly into his sides, feeling 
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gripped and strangely weak and gangling—even in that unusual 
position Axmann was not consciously sure that this form holding him 
was properly flesh and blood. So unpredicted, yet so always feared, 
this sudden advent and its aftermath still held the continuity of a 
single episode, a single shocking episode — nothing else had happened, 
no change, nothing but the smooth completion of the visitor’s approach. 
Thus it was not absurd even to sit on that dusty lap. Once, for a 
dimly strengthening moment, Axmann opened his mouth, beginning 
a question, as though seeking consciousness during a dream, struggling 
against the powerful dream. But then the stranger’s eyes had seemed 
to open a fraction wider, the circling whites had seemed almost to 
shine — and in this shining there could be felt the expression of love 
and compassion and yet still at the same time another and an opposing 
quality, a projection of inexorable possession and a terrible potential 
anger. Somewhere in Axmann’s bemused feeling, somewhere mixed 
among his lungs straining for breath and his cold milked will, he 
saw the look of a loving saint, the impassioned cruel potential in the 
soft eyes of martyrdom; and then also the look of a nurse, yearning 
down with eyes whose love is near to hunger, whose eyes are never 
separated from her mouth, whose hands grip too tight. 

Suddenly the parrot-face bent closer, one hand crept round Ax- 
mann’s shoulder still thus enclosing him in the bend of his arm — and 
picked up Axmann’s hand. The eyes now turned and peered down 
at the hand. A look of unendurable pity passed over the face, the lips 
still curved upwards seemed nevertheless to droop. Now the voice 
changed its words and pitifully declared: “Baby ... poor Baby, Baby's 
got his gloves on.” ‘Then, moving his other hand to Axmann’s fingers: 
“Take, take, take ... poor Baby’s gloves off ...” 

He had been stroking and feeling the fingers. Now abruptly the 
left hand closed over the wrist and the other caught hold of Axmann’s 
smallest finger and pulled. The voice rose: “Take ... take...” The 
one word came now reiterated with every sharpening tug, rising 
shriller, punctuated as the pulling grew stronger and more vicious. 
Then a shuddering effort seemed to convulse and expand the whole 
encircling body, the voice shouted its one word high, the hands pulled 
like hands prising and parting a chicken bone—there was a dull 
snap, Axmann’s finger stuck out loose and long. Jabbering quickly 
the hands caught another finger and were already bending it in its 
socket when the thunderous impact of that first shocking pain cleared 
in Axmann’s mind and at the same time cleared everything. He 
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snatched his hand free, twisted round and now his face above this 
visitor jabbed out both hands and gripped the neck. 

But the other was still strong, the vise tightened again — though 
now Axmann too had his grip and a sudden strength. Fear had 
milked him, now pain got him back that strength. A ferocious strength 
too, pain-maddened as madness strengthens. And so for a second they 
sat there, interlocked, the stranger’s face comically surprised, with 
pursed lips still smiling, mocking surprise and sly, archly severe with 
baby for being so naughty. But then this baby — who was in agony 
and angry, who saw how much blood there was about, who saw the 
stranger straight now as a human enemy — this baby despite the other’s 
vicious power was succeeding. So that in another moment the parrot- 
face ceased altogether to smile, grew bright with rage, changed its 
mood with the fearful efficiency of a nurse who one moment may 
croon and the next raise the hidden hand in torture as she sees her 
authority denied — just so the face began again to jabber but now in 
an urgent whisper. And—fought. They both fought. Though 
neither loosened his first grip. They only swayed together more 
powerfully, strenuously tensening the hard muscular strain and heave: 
not searching for further advantage; but like bull animals locked in 
a mutual death-grip so that neither moved but merely waited for a 
weakening. 

Outside the window, in that gardened summer peace, in the streets 
tarry and hot beyond there sounded a sudden commotion of automo- 
biles — accelerations and the shuddering bounce of braked tyres on 
macadam, doors opening and voices emerging; from somewhere a 
whistle, running footsteps, the sudden electric doorbell, hammering. 

Axmann heard these sounds and the growing hammering on the 
far front door — but from inside, from inside the muffled quiet bed- 
room. He kept straining. He saw too—above the whispering face 
opposite, slightly to one side and above the opening and shutting 
crescented mouth — that play of aqueous summer light on the wall, 
fragile and old and caught in its terrible stasis. 

The bed creaked. It creaked its message to Axmann’s brain, a 
message of tensions and supports and leverings. Risking everything 
then, but never loosening his grip, he jumped sideways still sitting 
but so that his legs took on a new and powerful bracing purchase, 
so that his feet seemed to grip the floor. For a moment his socks were 
about to slip on the polished floor; but they held; and Axmann was 
on top, throttling hard at the parrot-face. Breathing sounded like 
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drumbeating then in the still bedroom, the linen smell gave way to 
the wet reek of sweat, and all the time for minutes it seemed the bed 
creaked and the eyes grew wider and wider and looked always with 
their circling whites more surprised, more as if about to wink like a 
wise, sly, humorous, cruel bird. 

After the police had broken down the door, when they had fol- 
lowed the blood-trail to that room, the stranger had been finished. 
He was dead, Axmann fainted across him. When Axmann came 
round, they told him, after certain preliminary questions, that his 
visitor had been a man who had murdered, some streets off, his wife 


and baby. 


DAVID R. WAGONER: 


Foreshadowed Appointment 


I walked among leftovers on the beach, 

The deserted villages of beer and driftwood, 

Cardboard and kisses, to the edge of the hooked breakwater 
Where green things coiled in shallows. There, 

Between stones, awash in the lake’s moiling, 

The myriad of fumblers thickened and hung, 

Waving in the swell, prolific, griefless. 


Each day I carried away the same amazement: 
That these unknowing gropers could swing 
In an undulous maze, serving nothing, 
Born of dregs and the slow labor of water. 
And in me the futile mass revolved, 
Loosely sliding through the blood. 
How could I name the involving 
Of self in the bulbous loll? 

And then the day 

In the dark place the drowned 

Man the curling green 

And waves wheeling 

In and out of the mouth 

Spawning the soft strangelings 

Limp in swirling 

Where I would be. 
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The Jellyfish 


The great troubadours are masters of silence. 


(I sing with great quiet, 
The ghost of the ocean, 
Tasting wine on the waves 
From the fine singing air. 
Like a spirit I visited 

The shelly shore water.) 


“Look sissa, what bubba?” a filmy float, 

The ephemeral parachute glimpsed down among 
Mucky roan waters. A dingy cloud 

Holds sunlight from the taffeta the pylons churn. 


Vastly they fall, fall, fall, as they sit in fear, 
Paralyzed by an apparition disappearing to bloom again 
Upward on powerful muscular propulsions. 
Stroke by stroke the water comes and goes. 


The wind shifts their voices of alarm 

Children feel for what breathes and does not answer, 

Big dogs who loom over them in voluptuous sniffing silence, 
Huge cows who snort and sigh, sea creatures like blossoms. 


(I could not endure the barren 

Air; I disappeared 

Floating like a cloud 

Down through the sweet and dusky deeps, 
Salty clover, nectar bathosphere! 


Bell beautiful and sinister I passed among 
Moist monsters who knew no thirst in flood. 
There I swayed in delicate dance, 

Drunkard on brine, 

Palely luminous in the voluminous medium.) 
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An Interlude in a Young Resilient Life 


, was a war widow eighteen years young 

staring incensed at an old white wall 

and a little dark and famished under the shadow 

of what went into some improvised coffin 

on some other stave of the braille globe. 

nothing dispels the heavy musk of pain 

from the orchard’s blossoming white ebullience 
in the dusk’s grey stain. 


The more she grieved the dead were gay. 
the dead boy tenderly smiled her way 
as he looked right through her porous face 
and the pelting wounds fell in a hideous rain 
until he lay on the fluid floor embalmed in her brain 
(to rise silently in landscapes with midnight lurch and groan). 
the walls sang like drapes they sway and fall 
in dusty kremlins of thought always too minor. 
mongoloid huts of silent bees 
sit beneath white heavy trees. 


When air shrieked with quiet like an empty horn 
and grey faces lay on earth like discolored coin 
then the boy with the smooth warm skin was born 
into the quiet singing baronial hall of death. 
muscleless his ghost sings lulle without a breath. 
silent waters fall slowly and the winds are wan. 

an old bedraggled rooster stalks 

in front of the roost where his quiet hen talks. 


, was a thomasa hung on the thorns of doubts 
in this spring of drouths and silted air. 
the older woman who soothing said there now 
other women have survived this same before 
did not sense how brightly the futility fell 
burning on eyes starved weak at the pulsing source. 
Brightly the trees stand with noon white woolly heads 
in the moonlight land the diseased moon is scarred 
by meteors and death raves in a scorching wind. 


EDA LOU WALTON: 


So Many Daughters 


As if a hand upon the desk were gone, 
Tenure of office ended in the dust, 
The pen’s rust 

Closing the signature, 

The worn chair empty 

And no client on the stair 

Still listening for his step 

I lock the door 

Because I must, 

Knowing this verdict just. 


Nothing that he could argue further now, 
Nor I, 

Seeing the old 

Docket of crimes again unfold 

With his eye; 

I shut the door —I lock it. 


For if he was my father, I am more 
Than he ever bargained for, 

As are so many daughters now 
Grieving a calmed brow 


Not rightly. 


Death When We Write 


Death, when we write of you 
Fiercely we free the heart — 
For the body is yours: 

The mirror assures 

It is given. 


Striving to give you name 
Pulse over pulse in time. 
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From lover 
To brother 


We are driven. 


But to imagine how 

Brow may not know 
Slightest shock, lightest blow 
Is absurd, is unthinkable! 
Therefore we cannot live 

Or give consent 

To the cut, the shut, 

And the fugitive. 


RICHARD LYONS: 
This Private Earth 


I 


The blood that through my corridors of flesh, 
The currents of my nerves that pulse 

Their metaphors are no more I than cash 
Which may be profited from me, 

The which investment and exchange result 
In whatsoever golden alchemy. 


The porcelain and red that is my mouth 
Speaks not my cryptic signature; 

My alphabet is an aladdin’s cloth 

That ravels into garbage on 

A cretin tongue, and yet it is no more 

Than sweat and substance of the nature man. 


The key that turns the lock upon my breath 
Is not less palpable than I; 

The worm that battens on my heart, the wrath 
That turns my blood to vapor steams 

My fact, becomes my deity 

That lacks as I a voice to speak our name. 
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Within the crucible of paradox, 

The backward mirror where I move, 
The catalogue of obvious mistakes 
Becomes my friendships, and I see 

In each the chemistry we do not have, 
The compound never they and never I. 


The flesh that forms my uniform, the bone 
That is my structure is not I. 

And yet I am so mineraled that none 

May know me otherwise than this. 

And yet is not discoverable in me 

Wherein my architect designed amiss. 


II 


But I am in this fragment world a world 

In substance though my fenceless nature lies 
Within its fallow prison that is oiled 

By speculation and fat compromise, 

Where metal tissue like a kidney bleeds 

Its green waste on the gray and rusty dump 
Where dreams were to be fertilized, where dead 
Constrictions of a sharp and sensuous cramp 
Exhale upon the wind a malediction, 

Where light to shadow words has not produced 
The violet living from earth’s contradictions, 
Itself its plague, where one is never used 

To dying once, and all of it were death 

Were I not, on this earth, my private earth. 
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DONALD JENKS: 


The Instrument 


The instrument is words? What tools are those 

to tell my love my love — what parlor proudprop 
borne unsterile from plumbing-repair and birth-aid, 
buying and selling? Mouths tongued and teethed 
or toothless trap and spew them for the lean to wrap 
or the fat to strip with. These I address to my love, 
while I live, and dress my love of life in. 


The instrument is words. Who wishes red, 

let him say “red” inside! The curse of blue 

is on black, and blood contains it. Power to slide 

is vested in slip and slew. No man can conjure 
more than he has in his mind of ritual symbol. 

Let the words of my mouth and my core’s thought 
be acceptable in your potential. 


The instrument being words, I bow to banter 

and slant my neck to wit’s unrueful knife. 
Who’s dedicated to direction moves like British, 
precise, queer soldier-squares in a wilderness 

of green surprise: he eyes the cleaner blade, 
duped to the coy cliché; the rusty edge 

slivers his badge, he coughs on the gush and dies. 


The instrumental word I sought for music 

turned to massage instead and mocking stood, 
cooling my single candor. A word is a word 

is a weird bird to be wired, whirled in the world. 
Let sight accept the work. On the face of the deep 
went silence on sable wings awaiting the word 


of the clock. The tide and the ark and the rock. 
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JOAN GRIFFITHS: 
Waugh’s Problem Comedies 


Evelyn Waugh’s acerbic attack on the mortuary business of south- 
ern California reached the top of the best-seller list, and the gentle 
reader was instructed to find in The Loved One a profound insight 
into the malaise of the American psyche, fearing the dissolution of 
the flesh and attempting to evade that terror through the euphemism 
of the Dreamer who founded Whispering Glades. Here again, as in 
all Waugh’s work, one must recognize the hatred and horror of that 
contemporary world which has replaced “passion with promiscuity 
and pain with Barbiturates.” Like Dennis Barlow who sees his “loved 
one” made by the hand of the mortuary cosmeticians into a “painted 
and smirking obscene travesty,” Waugh shudders at the spectacle of 
death deprived of its dignity and at the life which culminates in such 
a death. It is of course the shock of the incongruous which forms the 
essence of Waugh’s comedy — primarily here the corrupting flesh with 
the delicate art of Aimée Thanatogenos, but also the banal effusions 
of the Dreamer with the prosaic signature Wilbur Kenworthy, Sir 
Ambrose Abercrombie’s defense of the British Empire in “deer-stalker 
cap and an Inverness cape,” and Whispering Glades itself with its 
earnest emulator, the Happier Hunting Ground. But an incongruity 
of which Waugh himself seems unaware is that the basic problem of 
this comedy is much more his hero’s own obsession with death than 
any American predilection for false faces and saccharine sentiment. 

Dennis Barlow is fairly typical of Waugh’s Candide-like heroes, 
sharing both in the naivete of Paul Pennyfeather who, sent down from 
Oxford for “indecent behaviour,” wandered bewildered through De- 
cline and Fall and in the callousness of Basil Seal who, quite literally, 
consumed his young mistress as Dennis finally consigns his to the 
incinerator. Neither as guileless as that William Boot who wanted 
only to sit with his decaying relatives at Boot Magna and write nature 
studies nor as Machiavellian as Basil Seal, profiteering from World 
War II as earlier he had as Minister of Modernisation for the African 
Empire of Azania, Dennis Barlow is at once both innocent and impli- 
cated. He is “happy in his work” at the Happier Hunting Ground; 
about Whispering Glades he has considerable professional and scien- 
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tific curiosity. For Dennis, death and its appurtenances have an almost 
delicious fascination, perhaps nowhere so explicitly revealed as in his 
love for Aimée Thanatogenos. In Aimée, one is, I believe, intended 
to see a woman transmuted from her place and age in history, denied 
her heritage, and thus, rootless, destined to die; and in Dennis’ love 
for her, the nostalgia for “Attic voices” and the “Boeotian water front.” 
Apparently, by implication one is to recognize the citizenry of America 
as “all exiles, uprooted, transplanted and doomed to sterility,” as Cyril 
Connolly in his introduction to The Loved One in the February 1948 
Horizon quotes Waugh as saying. 

A refutation of ‘this last theory could, perhaps quite rightly, be 
attributed to simple chauvinism; and any accusation of tastelessness 
in Waugh’s work seems equally irrelevant. It is not only lack of 
taste in this sensational exploitation of the macabre mores of the “bar- 
barous regions of the world” which disturbs one, but rather the riotous 
reveling, the positive luxuriating in the atmosphere of the charnel 
house which arouses suspicion. 

Death is of course no new thing in the Waugh novels; in fact it 
occurs with surprising regularity in the work of a writer of so-called 
comic genius. In Decline and Fall little Lord Tangent dies to no one’s 
particular regret, and poor old Mr. Prendergast has his head sawed 
off by a lunatic convict. Agatha Runcible, one of the Bright Young 
People, suffers a brain concussion and dies in delirium. In Black Mis- 
chief, the young Emperor Seth is poisoned by a political enemy, and 
the English viceroy’s daughter becomes the substance of a cannibal 
feast. The proponent of English Gothic suffers the accidental and 
pointless death of his child; he himself is reduced to a handful of 
dust in captivity to a madman who forces him to read aloud the com- 
plete works of Charles Dickens. Of the full length novels only Scoop 
is without its quota of sudden death. These various demises are usu- 
ally treated with the utmost casualness, occurring in the midst of new 
occupations and preoccupations on the part of the vile bodies who 
infect Waugh’s world. Until the publication of Put Out More Flags 
one might, then, have drawn from these novels the symbol of a dying 
culture in which health and life were impossible for all kinds and 
conditions of men. With Brideshead Revisited, however, the fact that. 
such a thesis had never been a very tenable one became perfectly clear. 

Waugh saw hope for our time in the Churchillian renaissance with 
which Put Out More Flags concluded; and in that strange apologia, 
Brideshead Revisited, he makes a positive profession of faith. In this 
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novel and its successor, The Loved One, death forms practically the 
sole subject, and a peculiar kind of transfiguration the theme. The 
chief characters of Brideshead all experience death in one way or 
another. Cordelia describes to the narrator the eventual death of his 
friend and her brother, the romantic wastrel Sebastian Flyte, who, a 
shattered and broken wreck, finds “not such a bad way of getting 
through one’s life” in service to the monks of Morocco. In concession 
to her pagan listener Cordelia adds: “He’s in a very beautiful place, 
you know, by the sea— white cloisters, a bell tower, rows of green 
vegetables, and a monk watering them when the sun is low.’ By 
implication, Sebastian is to be conceived as being made holy by his 
suffering. This. transfiguration, however, can hardly be considered as 
an imitation of the idea of Christ, suffering as springing from sacri- 
fice and consummate love; rather one finds in the romantic portrayal 
of Sebastian and his fate only a kind of facile decadence. 

Sebastian’s father dies too, after a life spent in what would once 
have been called “sin,” but this last is a “good death” as he feebly 
raises his hand and makes the sign of the cross. By the grace of God 
alone, Waugh seems to indicate, man can drag himself from the mire 
of his own life and the flames of hell which properly await him. Lord 
Marchmain’s death, staged in the old country house of Brideshead in 
the presence of priest, mistress and children, has by Waugh’s intention 
the dignity and sanction of tradition. It is impossible to suggest by 
summary or paraphrase the quality of this scene which moves across 
Waugh’s stage. The supporting cast kneels in prayer by the death- 
bed of the moment’s hero. 


I (the narrator) suddenly felt the longing for a sign, if only of 
courtesy, if only for the sake of the woman I loved, who knelt in 
front of me praying, I knew, for a sign. It seemed so small a thing 
to ask, the bare acknowledgment of a present, a nod in the crowd. 
All over the world people were on their knees before innumerable 
crosses, and here the drama was being played again by two men — 
by one man, rather, and he nearer death than life; the universal 
drama in which there is only one actor. 

The priest took the little silver box from his pocket and spoke 
again in Latin, touching the dying man with an oily wad; he fin- 
ished what he had to do, put away the box and gave the final bless- 
ing. Suddenly Lord Marchmain moved his hand to his forehead; 
I thought he had felt the touch of the chrism and was wiping it 
away. “O God,” I prayed, “don’t let him do that.” But there was 
no need for fear; the hand moved slowly down his breast, then to 
his shoulder, and Lord Marchmain made the sign of the cross. Then 
I knew that the sign I had asked for was not a little thing, not a 
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passing nod of recognition, and a phrase came back to me from my 
childhood of the veil of the temple being rent from top to bottom. 


If Waugh never has the effrontery to imply that this death-bed repent- 
ance means Lord Marchmain’s salvation, he makes quite clear and 
unequivocal its impact on those participating in the death watch. The 
narrator and real protagonist of the novel is led by this experience 
finally to accept his rejection by the woman who has been his mistress 
but who now cannot in adultery “shut (herself) out from God’s mercy. 
That is what it would mean; starting a life with you, without Him.” 
And ultimately the narrator himself is transfigured, carrying with him 
the faith symbolized by the “small red flame” of the tabernacle. 

The understandable bias of the writer sharing in the Catholic 
revival would not of course enter into an evaluation of the moral and 
literary quality of a genuine work of art through which it emerged. 
(Witness T. S. Eliot and, on a much lower level, Graham Greene’s 
Heart of the Matter.) But the reader of Waugh’s work will inevitably 
contrast his treatment of death as it appears in Brideshead Revisited 
with his handling of the same theme in connection with the cere- 
monies for the suicide Sir Francis Hinsley at Whispering Glades. For 
the one Waugh is full of reverence, for the other he has nothing but 
lashing scorn. Yet what a poor thing on which to pour out all the 
vitriol of The Loved One! It is perhaps this total lack of a sense of 
lacrimae rerum which distinguishes Waugh most sharply from the 
major satirists. Even Swift “heartily loved John, Peter, Thomas and 
so forth,” and his bitterest anger was directed at more basic issues than 
the petty panaceas which man invents to comfort himself. The lost 
souls who out of their fear and confusion make Before Need arrange- 
ments with the management of Whispering Glades are certainly no 
less deserving of pity than is the renegade Catholic who seeks absolu- 
tion with a dying gesture. Nor does Waugh conform to the old adage 
of the satirist as disillusioned idealist. The ideals he postulates — tak- 
ing concrete form in the pre-Raphaelite Rossetti, the Jesuit priest 
Campion, Lady Anchorage, and the hidalgo of Mexico —are too lim- 
ited and partisan to suggest any profound concern with the human 
dilemma. Waugh’s values are dead things; and it is peculiarly sig- 
nificant that he should have come, in The Loved One’s portrayal of 
the young poet in love with Aimée Thanatogenos, to the ultimate 
indecency of a worship of.death itself. 

Unlike any other Waugh hero, with the possible exception of the 
writer of memoirs Adam Fenwick-Symes, the protagonist of The Loved 
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One is the artist in search of experience. On the last page of that novel 
he is to know “. . . that he was singularly privileged. The Strand was 
littered with bones and wreckage. He was adding his bit; something 
that had long irked him; his young heart.” Dennis carries home his 
“shapeless chunk” of adventure to mold into form, but his vision is no 
longer that of the suffering participant. Dennis too has attained to 
his transfiguration. He has gained his apotheosis; he is dehumanized. 
And to us this seems the crux of all Waugh’s work. 

One is justified in expecting of light satire the kind of good humor 
and gaiety which were Pope’s in the “Rape of the Lock”; great satire, 
whatever its anger and indignation, must ultimately depend on warmth 
of human sympathies. Since Scoop Waugh’s work has had neither. 
It is not necessary to speak of the last romantic who openly admits 
his acceptance of Mussolini and his advocacy of Franco; who can 
seriously attribute the “indefensible and inexplicable assumption of 
superiority by the Anglo-Saxon race” perhaps to “some revelation like 
the miracle of Lourdes.” Waugh in the novels has always wept over 
the declining squirearchy; in the travel books he consistently laments 
the reluctance of the colored peoples to continue to exist as a benevolent 
white man’s burden. The snobbery which holds up Anchorage House 
as the final standard of value and metamorphoses the vile body of 
Alastair Digby-Vaine-Trumpington into a Commando hero needs no 
comment at this late date. And while scarcely a spokesman for Waugh 
himself, Dennis Barlow is too lovingly created, his activities too ob- 
scenely relished, to be wholly alien to his maker. The Loved One is 
the final manifesto in Waugh’s renunciation of humanity. 

The preponderance of the destructive element should be no sur- 
prise to anyone who examines the whole of Waugh’s work. He has 
conceived “his passion and his task” as a purely negative one — the 
sweeping away of all the clutter of modern society, not to make way 
for something fresh and new but to leave in undisputed possession 
all the old hierarchies of Church, Empire, and manor house. At the 
conclusion of Scott-King’s Modern Europe, the middle-aged school- 
master announces his refusal to teach anything but the classics. “I 
think it would be very wicked indeed to do anything to fit a boy for 
the modern world ... I think (this) the most long-sighted view it is 
possible to take.” Unfortunately the “long-sighted view” in Waugh 
does not lead to the pagan sanity of the classical world, but rather to a 
darker age’s preoccupation with the dance of death. 

One can of course still laugh at Waugh’s work. The comic impact 
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of a series of enormities presented without comment in the most 
bare-faced possible manner, of the collection of grotesques and ec- 
centrics ranging from Captain Grimes to Mr. Joyboy, head cosmetician 
of Whispering Glades, of the beautiful game of reductio ad absurdum 
—all managed with the exquisite art of understatement and irony — 
these still remain to make Waugh one of the first talents in contempor- 
ary fiction. But when one has given due credit for technical skill, 
what remains? One is once again brought sharply to face the need 
for a moral core. In Waugh there is only the partisan spirit of faction, 
cult, and sect—no embracing love, no human charity; and the anti- 
thesis of love is surely death. While the satirist by his calling anni- 
hilates the stupidities of his time, his place, and his race, by implication 
at least, he suggests an ideal of rational behaviour or of human decency 
which is far beyond the propaganda of any particular creed. The 
trumpets have been blown to blast into middle-brow popularity a 
“new and savage critic of our times”; perhaps it is more appropriate 
to sing of Waugh in the elegiac strain. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Peggy Bennett — author of the novel ‘The Varmints' . . . Caro- 
line Gordon — at work on a new novel and, in collaboration with her husband, Allen 
Tate, on a study of fiction, in which the essay on Crane will appear . . . Joan Grif- 
fiths — at Smith College . . . Donald Jenks —lives in Conneaut, Ohio . . . Richard 
Lyons — at Indiana University . . . Theodore Price —lives in New York... Rainer 
Maria Rilke (1875-1926) —the greatest modern German poet . . . Herman Sal- 
inger—at Grinnell College . . . William Sansom — England's best known young 
writer of fiction... R. W. Stallman— recently published ‘Critiques and Essays in 
Criticism, 1920-1948' . . . David R. Wagoner — at Indiana University . . . Eda Lou 
Walton — finishing a new edition of ‘This Generation’ and a new book of poems. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


ACCENT ANTHOLOGY: a 687-page selection from the first five years, 
1940-1945, containing otherwise unavailable work by Blackmur, Por- 
ter, Schwartz, Ferguson, Welty, Brooks, Boyle, Miller, Daiches, Mat- 
thiessen, Clark, etc. 


Published price, $4.00 With one year of Accent ($1.00): $4.00 
A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES by Kenneth Burke: one of the indispens- 


able volumes of our time. 


Published price, $5.00 With one year of Accent ($1.00): $4.50 
PICASSO — AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT by Jaime Sabartes: the per- 


sonal story of a great painter, frequently in his own words, told by a 
lifelong friend and, since 1936, his secretary. 


Published price, $5.00 With one year of Accent ($1.00): $4.50 
Send payment to Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE: 


Two Poems 


Translated by Herman Salinger 


Eva 


Simply she stands, by the cathedral portal 
over its arch and near the window’s rose, 
with the apple in the apple pose, 

forever guiltless-guilty of the mortal 


growing thing she thus had brought to birth 
when from the eternal circle wide 

she went forth loving, now to strive and stride 
like a young year walking through the earth. 


Ah! in that land she could have wished to stay 
yet for a while among the beasts whose breath 
breathed peace and understanding of their way. 


But when she found the Man determined, they 
went, she with him, turning her face toward death; 
and she had known God like a passing day. 


| Was a Child 


I was a child when dreams begin 
and had not reached my May; 

a wanderer with a violin 

passed by our door one day. 

I saw him coming and I cried: 
OQ Mother, letame cou. .? 
Something shattered deep inside 
at the first stroke of his bow. 


I knew before his song began: 
this, this will be my life. 

O do not sing, you unknown man: 
for this will be my life. 
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You sing the joy, the pain of me, 
you sing my song and then 

sing much too soon: my destiny; 
no matter what my blossoming be, 
I shall not live it again. 


He sang. His footsteps rang and died — 
far he had to fare; 

he sang the burden I never bore 

and sang the rose I never wore 

and took me with him far and wide — 
and nobody knows where .. . 


THEODORE PRICE: 


RENE WELLEK and AUSTIN WARREN: Theory of Literature. 
Harcourt Brace. 


This impression, above all, keeps recurring as one reads this book: that its 
authors are men of exceptional taste and learning, capable of writing on a diffi- 
cult subject with both clarity and toughness at a time when to be both clear 
and tough is urgent. They heed well their own analysis: “The shocking inability 
of one scholar to communicate, at any respectable level of abstraction, with an- 
other scholar; the inability of a specialist to state either to himself, or to a spe- 
cialist in another discipline, the assumptions and sanctions of his researches: 
these are recognized symptoms of a culture’s disruption.” (296) 

The book contains a number of extremely important insights into both the 
theory and the practice of literary operations, and the few quotations that can 
be presented here do the authors little justice. They label what is required: 
“Literary theory, an organon of methods, is the great need of literary scholarship 
today.”(7-8) They spotlight cruxes: “Has literature a work, a use, which 
nothing else does as well? Or is it an amalgam of philosophy, history, music, 
and imagery which, in a really modern economy, would be distributed? This 
is the basic question.”(22) They shatter fallacies: “The whole idea that the 
‘intention’ of the author is the proper subject of literary history seems . . . quite 
mistaken. The meaning of a work of art is not exhausted by, or even equivalent 
to, its intention. As a system of values, it leads an independent life.”(34) They 
criticize standards of teaching: “Literature is too often taught by men without 
specific vocation, by those who might as well have become businessmen, lawyers, 
or preachers. The teacher of literature should himself be a literary man... . 
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Whether a practicing poet or novelist or a critic or theorist, he should be a man 
who has experienced, and who values, literature as an art. In the traditional 
sense, he should be an ‘apologist’ for literature.” (290) 

And always foremost, implicit on every page, is the key-theme of the book, 
which ought to be implicit on every page of literary criticism ever published: 
“The natural and sensible starting point for work in literary scholarship is the 
interpretation and analysis of the works of. literature themselves.”(139) To the 
background must be relegated “studies in the psychology of the reader and the 
spectator or the author and the artist as well as studies in the cultural and social 
background, however illuminating they may be from their own point of view.” 
(129-30) 

Yet for all that is good in the book —and I hope I have indicated that there 
is very much that is good — there is hardly anything new. It is, as one of my 
old teachers might put it, a “B-plus” book. It puts into systematic formulation 
much of what is implied by the term “The New Criticism” though it adds 
little to what those men generally attached to that movement have been aware 
of for some time. It certainly ought to put academic “outsiders” up-to-date and 
show them with just whom they have to deal. 

Even on cursory inspection it is evident that the size of the book is inadequate 
for the authors’ formidable purpose: “we have sought to unite ‘poetics’ (or lit- 
erary theory) and ‘criticism’ (evaluation of literature) with ‘scholarship’ (‘re- 
search’) and ‘literary history’ (the ‘dynamics’ of literature in contrast to the 
‘statics’ of theory and criticism).” In a text of only 300 pages (115,000 words) 
they treat “The Nature of Literature,” “The Function of Literature,” “Euphony, 
Rhythm; and Meter,” “Image, Metaphor, Symbol, Myth,” etc., — all subjects that 
are in essence so controversial that to discuss them without lengthy elaboration 
is to limit oneself to mere opinion. 

The book is eminently valuable as a reference work alone, its notes and 
bibliography occupying 100 pages. Yet, though the notes are often informative 
rather than documentary, they average almost two to the page (most notes 
containing two, three, or more items) and in a Ph.D-thesis tone, replete with 
the familiar “Kenneth Burke has reminded us,’ “Mrs. Langer stresses,” “Accord- 
ing to Montgomery Belgion,” “Boas gaily exposits,” etc. And, though the gen- 
eral bibliographical selection is the finest I have ever seen on modern literary 
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aesthetics, I feel that, even if the authors have personally digested the content of 
their vast materials, they have not really assimilated it in their book as, for 
instance, Christopher Caudwell has assimilated the content of the startling bibli- 
ography of his Illusion and Reality (an “A” book, I should say). 

There is, of course, a healthy reason for this heavy documentation in Theory 
of Literature. In a very real sense, the book is intended not merely to “under- 
stand” the current academic literary situation but to “change” it. There obvi- 
ously will be opposition to the book. But it will have to be an opposition ready 
to confront men efficient in the traditions not only of Lowes, Root, Greg and 
Kittredge; nor only in those of Eliot, Empson, Rahv and Troy; but also those 
of Tomashevsky, Zhirmunsky, Rozanov, and Clemen. The bibliography includes. 
works of at least eight languages, and throughout the book there is an admirable 
emphasis on wide but thorough language training. 

Ironically, the last chapter, “The Study of Literature in the Graduate School,” 
for practical purposes the most important in the book, suffers from lack of docu- 
mentation. Except for some slight commendation of the Universities of Chicago: 
and Iowa, there is no mention of specific graduate schools or specific departments. 
or specific professors. Naming of names might have led to a few alterations in 
the status quo (generally so lusterless that any change could hardly be for the 
worse). Criticism from within—the authors are both university professors. 
themselves — is always under handicap. 

Much of what Wellek and Warren call for was called for twelve years ago. 
by John Crowe Ransom in his little essay, “Criticism, Inc.,’ which, as the present 
book attests, is unfortunately still relevant. There is some difference of opinion 
in the two studies but not much. Ransom wanted a complete severance of 
critical studies from history, linguistics, ethics, etc. Practically, this is still the 
better idea. But the point is that though there has been much good criticism dur- 
ing these twelve years, it has not come specifically out of the university. Certainly 
no single academy can claim a body of critics as its own. That is, the critics 
have arisen not because of the schools and too often in spite of them. The only 
exception I know of is the small handful of men with a Kenyon College back- 
ground, lured there by the personality of Ransom himself. The others have 
rotated about the little magazines, Partisan, Sewannee, Accent, Kenyon, by mail, 
as in a correspondence school. The authors think these are “hopeful signs.” (289) 
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At present, in New York City, it is possible to study literature, generally, 
under the conditions Ransom, Wellek, and Warren recommend, under critics 
like Delmore Schwartz, Philip Rahv, William Troy, John M. Brinnin, Alfred 
Kazin, and Isaac Rosenfeld, all in courses carrying no undergraduate, let alone 
graduate, credit. Why this condition should exist, I do not believe Wellek and 
Warren make sufficiently clear. One thing is sure: if criticism is to flourish, it 
must become organized, and the only conceivable center of organization on the 
contemporary scene seems to be the university. And if criticism is to flourish 
within the university in the next decade as it has not done in the last one, then 
something more than literary action alone will have to be taken by those within 
the university already possessing some influence. J mean by this that established 
university professors will have to risk their own private positions by attempting 
a reform of methodology in the departments of their own schools. If this truly 
is neither possible nor feasible then there seems little hope indeed for academic 
literary studies. 

Yet, it is certainly good to have Theory of Literature here, certainly good to 
have the doctrines of The New Criticism so well formulated. And it is good 
to know that despite the extraordinary erudition of its authors, they are human 
after all. They write: “It is the present presumption that a man teaches only 
after he has published a book or article on the author to whom the course is 
devoted. We might better argue, however, that he should teach the course only 
till he has published his book. After his view has been developed and committed 
to print, it is a waste of time to have it repeated and diluted in lectures.” Need- 
less to say, Prof. Wellek will be teaching this summer, at the Kenyon School of 
English, a course inevitably titled “Theory of Literature.” 
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